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"Without  a  serious  and 
effective  commitment  to 
job  creation,  the  future 
for  America's  cities  will 
be  very  bleak.  There  is 
no  cure  for  despair 
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of  a  steady  paycheck. 
We  are  fighting  a  war 
on  drugs  and  despair 
today  because  we 
abandoned  the  war 
on  poverty 
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economic  empowerment,  enterprise. " 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


Just  over  a  year  ago,  EDIC  issued  a  first  draft  of  this  mission  statement, 
An  Economic  Program  for  the  1990s,  in  which  we  laid  out  an  ambi- 
tious multi-faceted  strategy  to  create  jobs  for  Boston  residents  and  support 
business  growth  in  our  communities.  Since  this  document  first  appeared, 
EDIC  has  been  moving  forward  to  make  this  plan  a  reality.  Because  of  our 
strong  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  and  the 
neighborhoods,  we  have  been 
successful  in  opening  economic 
opportunites  for  businesses  in 
Boston  and  for  neighborhood 
residents. 

Since  the  first  printing  of  our 
mission  statement,  EDIC's  affiliate, 
the  Boston  Local  Development 
Corporation,  has  committed  more 
than  $1  million  in  loans  which  have 
leveraged  more  than  $5  million  in 
lending  activities  from  banks  and 
private  institutions  to  support  more 
than  15  projects  throughout  our 
neighborhoods. 

Donald  A  Gillit,  Executive  Director,  EDIC 

Through  the  Boston  Industrial 

Development  Financing  Authority,  we  have  issued  or  committed  more 
than  $200  million  in  both  taxable  and  tax-exempt  industrial  revenue  bond 
financing  for  major  projects  such  as  the  Patriot  Paper  Recycling  Plant  in 
Hyde  Park  and  aspects  of  the  Boston  Harbor  clean-up  project. 

EDIC  has  made  gains  in  bringing  banks  to  the  table  to  make  loans  to 
small  and  medium  size  companies  —  just  the  kind  of  lending  we  need  to 
counter  the  current  recession.  In  fact,  just  two  months  ago  we  announced 
the  formation  of  the  $1  million  Boston  Small  Business  Fund  with  support 
from  three  Boston  banks.  During  the  course  of  1992  we  will  continue  to 
work  to  increase  lending  commitments  by  Boston  banks  to  our  major 
businesses. 

And,  EDIC  has  made  great  strides  in  giving  Boston  residents  the  skills  they 
need  to  gain  economic  self-sufficiency.  EDIC  administers  more  than  $15 
million  a  year  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  job  and  skills  training,  education, 
literacy,  child  care  and  other  human  services  programs. 

This  past  year,  EDIC  has  aggressively  expanded  its  resources  for  Boston's 
residents.  Among  the  many  successes  EDIC  had  this  past  year  in  gaining 
state  and  federal  funds,  EDIC  secured  more  than  $1  million  in  funding 
from  the  state's  Department  of  Medical  Security  to  train  650  neighborhood 
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residents  for  medical  careers,  $1.5  million  from  the  federal  government  for 
substance  abuse  prevention  for  Boston  teens,  and  nearly  $500,000  from 
the  MWKA  to  train  150  residents  to  participate  in  the  Boston  Harbor 
Clean-up. 

Also,  EDIC  is  set  to  participate  in  an  agreement  with  the  state  to  train 
Boston  residents  for  jobs  on  the  Central  Artery  Project  and  is  lobbying  the 
federal  government  for  funds  for  an  intensive  substance  abuse  prevention 
program. 

Increasingly,  we  have  been  able  to  team  private  businesses  and  institu- 
tions with  neighborhood-based  organizations  to  create  innovative  pro- 
grams to  train  workers  to  participate  in  the  expanding  opportunities  of 
our  economy.  For  example,  EDIC  has  created  an  innovative  program  to 
train  residents  for  new  jobs  in  biotechnology  by  creating  a  unique  training 
program  that  draws  on  support  from  institutions,  private  biotechnical  firms 
and  community-based  organizations. 

By  training  Boston  residents  for  the  demanding  jobs  offered  by  new  and 
expanding  industries,  we  are  not  only  making  sure  more  and  more  resi- 
dents can  participate  in  economic  growth,  we  are  sending  a  strong  signal 
to  businesses  thinking  of  expanding  or  locating  in  Boston  that  we  are  a 
city  that  is  serious  about  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  EDIC  has  taken  a  lead  in  marketing  the  city  to  busi- 
nesses around  the  world  in  an  aggressive  effort  to  bring  new  business, 
investment  and  jobs  to  the  city.  We  started  off  this  effort  with  a  Boston 
supplement  in  Business  Week  magazine  that  went  this  fall  to  more  than 
three  million  decisionmakers  world-wide.  The  response  has  been  impres- 
sive. Boston  is  a  great  city  for  business,  but  we  will  not  benefit  from  our 
strengths  unless  we  send  out  the  word. 

This  document  has  been  shaped  by  the  residents,  community  organiza- 
tions and  business  people  of  Boston.  Raymond  L.  Flynn's  comprehensive 
economic  agenda  is  based  on  this  unique  partnership  between  the  busi- 
ness community  and  our  neighborhoods.  As  always,  we  look  to  the 
business  men  and  women  and  neighborhood  residents  of  Boston  to  give 
us  their  ideas  on  how  we  can  best  serve  this  city.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  the  future  and  discussing  any  comments  or  ideas  you 
might  have. 


)onald  A.  Gillis 
Executive  Director 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


For  the  past  decade,  Boston  has  experienced  a  boom  economy  which  has 
spurred  economic  development,  brought  jobs  to  neighborhood  residents, 
and  helped  the  city  build  a  solid  financial  foundation.  Four  important 
trends  in  the  past  18  months  have  challenged  Boston's  economic  future 
and  call  for  new  initiatives  to  continue  economic  growth  for  Boston's 
future.  The  tightening  credit  squeeze,  a  regional  economic  recession,  the 
state's  fiscal  crisis,  and  continued  crime  and  drug  problems  pose  a  major 
challenge  for  Boston's  leadership. 

Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn,  is  responding  to  the  challenges  facing 
Boston's  economy  with  three  initiatives  to  regain  the  momentum  of  the 
past  decade.  In  cooperation  with  a  roundtable  of  business,  labor,  and 
community  leaders,  the  Mayor  has  targeted  key  economic  development 
projects  to  help  spark  economic  activity  and  has  initiated  public  and 
private  initiatives  to  assist  business  development  in  the  city.  The  Safe 
Neighborhoods  Campaign  is  directly  challenging  the  threat  that  drugs 
and  crime  pose  to  Boston's  neighborhoods  by  mobilizing  community 
leaders,  employers,  educators,  clergy  and  families  to  provide  hope 
and  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  our  city. 

Another  component  of  Mayor  Flynn's  economic  revitalization  strategy  is 
the  re-organization  of  Boston's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial 
Corporation  (EDIC)  to  focus  the  city's  resources  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  continued  economic  growth.  A  re-organized  and  re-energized  EDIC  is 
an  efficient  and  effective  economic  development  agency,  merging  the  job 
training,  services,  and  placement  functions  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs 
and  Community  Services  with  the  economic  development,  financing,  and 
business  development  functions  of  EDIC.  The  merger  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  bold  and  creative  while  working  to  make  the  vital  connec- 
tions between  economic  development  and  the  important  services  pro- 
vided to  Boston  residents. 

Boston's  economic  development  agency,  EDIC,  with  nearly  two  decades 
of  experience,  has  defined  a  clear  mission  and  set  out  an  ambitious 
agenda  to  meet  the  economic  challenges  of  the  coming  decade.  EDICs 
mission  is  to  help  strengthen  the  partnership  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  create  jobs  and  income  to  be  shared  by  all  of  Boston's 
residents.  EDICs  work  plan  for  the  Nineties  has  four  components: 
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I.    EXPANDING  JOB 

OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGH 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Continued  job  and  income  growth 
will  only  occur  by  fully  utilizing  the 
available  development  resources 
of  the  city.  EDIC  will  undertake 
a  focused  four-year  development 
program  to  turn  vacant  and  under- 
utilized development  parcels  into 
viable  sites  for  business  enterprises 
which  can  provide  both  construc- 
tion and  permanent  jobs  for  Boston 
residents. 


II.  FINANCING  CONTINUED 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Boston  cannot  continue  its  eco- 
nomic growth  without  investment 
capital.  EDIC  will  utilize  its  financ- 
ing resources  to  help  fill  the  gap 
left  by  the  current  credit  crunch. 
EDIC's  affiliate  corporation,  the 
Boston  Industrial  Development 
Financing  Authority  (BIDFA)  will 
substantially  increase  its  taxable 
and  tax-exempt  bond  issuance 
activity  to  help  finance  key  devel- 
opment projects  in  the  "Boston 
Portfolio",  major  non-profit  institu- 
tional projects  such  as  medical  and 
research  facilities,  and  targeted 
industrial  projects.  EDIC's  second 
financing  affiliate,  the  Boston  Local 
Development  Corporation  (BLDC), 
will  help  provide  desperately 
needed  working  capital  and  other 
financing  for  Boston's  smaller 
businesses  currently  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  credit  market. 


III.  EXPANDING  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 
THROUGH  TRAINING 

Effective  job  training  and  placement 
will  play  two  important  roles  in 
continuing  Boston's  economic 
growth.  For  Boston  to  remain  a 
competitive  location  for  new  and 
expanding  businesses,  the  city  must 
be  able  to  provide  a  well  trained 
and  educated  labor  force.  Only 
effective  job  training  and  placement 
will  allow  Boston  residents  to 
maximize  the  economic  benefits 
of  business  growth.  The  merger  of 
EDIC  and  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Jobs  and  Community  Services  (JCS) 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
directiy  link  development  and 
business  retention  efforts  with  a 
trained  labor  force.  EDIC  will 
catalyze  the  creation  of  new  job 
training  efforts  and  a  consolidated 
social  service,  skills  training  and 
vocational  education  system.  The 
merger  will  also  permit  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  expand  job  and 
business  opportunities  for  Boston 
residents,  women  and  minorities 
through  an  aggressive  compliance 
and  enforcement  program. 


IV.  RETAINING 

AND  EXPANDING 
BUSINESS  AND 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

While  new  development  projects 
will  be  an  important  source  of  job 
opportunities,  it  is  Boston's  existing 
businesses  which  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  major  source  of 
employment  for  Boston  residents. 
EDIC  is  undertaking  detailed 
industrial  surveys  and  maintaining 
an  extensive  data  base  to  analyze 
business  needs.  With  this  data, 
EDIC  will  undertake  a  Business 
and  Jobs  Development  Program  to 
provide  a  coordinated  set  of  ser- 
vices to  Boston  businesses,  includ- 
ing space  location,  financing,  job 
matching,  regulatory  assistance, 
and  business  planning  and  analysis. 
Through  a  comprehensive  Rapid 
Response  Program,  EDIC  will 
provide  a  set  of  services  to  protect 
and  assist  employees  impacted  by 
plant  closings,  encourage  worker 
ownership  options,  and  encourage 
cooperative  strategic  planning  and 
ventures  within  various  industries. 
Continued  economic  growth  re- 
quires moving  beyond  business 
retention  to  encourage  diversifica- 
tion and  the  development  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  region's  growth  sectors 
such  as  biomedical,  environmental, 
advanced  materials,  and  industrial 
linkages  to  Western  Europe  and 
Asia.  These  initiatives  will  include 
targeted  recruitment  within  growth 
sectors  and  pro-active  efforts  to 
encourage  investment  and  export 
opportunities. 
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ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  CHALLENGES 


Boston  stands  at  a  critical  economic 
crossroads.  For  the  past  decade,  our 
economy  has  grown  and  diversified 
dramatically.  Boston  is  a  national 
center  for  financial  transactions. 
With  its  concentration  of  sixty 
universities,  and  twenty-five  medi- 
cal research  institutions,  the  city 
stands  at  the  forefront  of  new 
technologies  and  knowledge  based 
industries.  As  economist  Michael 
Porter  has  written  in  his  work  on 
competitiveness,  Boston's  extensive 
"intellectual  infrastructure"  and 
clusters  of  concentrated  "knowl- 
edge-based" industries  form  a 
self  reinforcing,  vibrant  economy. 
Boston  is  also  one  of  the  most 
attractive  centers  of  tourism  in 
the  country  and  its  breadth  of 

economic  strengths  is  reflected  in  its  recent  growth  patterns.  Between  1982  and  1988,  Massachusetts  generated 
700,000  net  new  jobs,  and  personal  income  was  the  second  highest  in  the  nation. 

The  impressive  economic  growth  of 
the  past  decade  gave  Boston  one  of 
the  lowest  inner-city  unemployment 
rates  in  the  country.  In  1989, 
Boston's  unemployment  rate  was 
3.9  percent  in  contrast  to  the 
national  rate  of  5.3  percent  and 
the  state  rate  of  4.0.  Poverty  rates 
in  Boston  also  fell  over  the  past 
decade.  Between  1980  and  1989, 
Boston  families  living  at  the  poverty 
level  fell  from  18  to  11.5  percent 
at  the  same  time  that  the  family 
poverty  rate  rose  in  other  large 
cities.  While  the  economic  boom 
was  most  visible  in  the  downtown 
area,  bridges  of  opportunity  were 
built  to  the  neighborhoods  in  the 
form  of  jobs,  income  and  improved 
city  services. 


j^r 


Above,  the  Marine  Industrial  Park,  at  it  appeared 
in  1936. 


Below,  the  Marine  Industrial  Pari  during  Ae  visit 
of  the  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy  aircraft  carrier. 
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Yet,  even  with  the  impressive 
growth  of  the  past  decade,  Boston 
faces  serious  challenges  to  its 
economic  future  not  unlike  those 
facing  all  the  major  cities  of  the 
northeast  Boston's  unemployment, 
while  lower  than  the  state's  in  1990, 
surpassed  the  national  average  in 
1991  for  the  first  time  in  over  a 
decade.  Labor  force  absence  among 
young  black  males  in  Boston,  while 
significantly  lower  than  the  national 
rate  of  43  percent,  is  twice  that  of 
non-minorities.  Significant  pockets 
of  unemployment  are  a  primary 
cause  of  the  inner  city  drug  trade 
and  related  crime  which  further 
undermine  neighborhood  econo- 
mies. This  is  a  serious  problem 
requiring  dramatic  solutions  to 
increase  basic  skills  and  matched 
unemployed  residents  with  growth 
industries  in  the  "new  economy" 
through  sophisticated  research,  new- 
approaches  to  vocational  education 
and  targeted  job  training.  New 
initiatives  like  these  will  require 
an  aggressive  search  for  innovative 
sources  of  funding  in  the  face  of 


substantial  federal  and  state  cuts  in 
job  training  funds.  In  1980,  Boston 
received  $20  million  for  job  training 
under  the  Federal  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).  Today,  Boston  receives 
approximately  $2.5  million  in 
federal  job  training  funds.  The  City 
of  Boston,  through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Jobs  Trust  currently  provides 
more  job  training  money  for  Boston 
than  the  federal  government. 

The  city's  long  term  economic 
health  faces  two  central  investment 
challenges.  The  current  state  fiscal 
crisis  is  sending  discouraging 
signals  to  the  investment  commu- 
nity, which  is  central  to  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  the  economy.  Simul- 
taneously, the  "credit  crunch- 
brought  on  by  over-zealous  federal 
regulatory  efforts  and  souring  loan 
portfolios  has  exacerbated  the 
situation.  The  failure  of  a  significant 
number  of  New  England  banks  has 
contributed  to  the  problems.  With- 
out investment  capital,  Boston's 
economy  cannot  continue  to  grow. 


CHANGE  IN  POVERTY  RATES  BOSTON  AND  U.S.  CENTRAL  CmES 

1980  &  1989 


Boston 

%  of  1980  Total 

%  of  1989  Total 

Families 

18.0 

11.5 

Single  People 

17.2 

3.5 

U.S.  Central  Cities 

%  of  1980  Total 

%  of  1989  Total 

Families 

15.0 

17.7 

Single  People 

19.9 

25.8 

Source:  The  Boston  Foundation 


Boston's  manufacturing  base, 
though  still  a  major  source  of  job 
opportunities  for  our  residents, 
continues  to  shrink.  Between  1969 
and  1988  alone  Boston's  manufac- 
turing jobs  were  reduced  by  half 
from  69,000  to  34,500.  These 
statistics  illustrate  the  importance 
of  a  business  retention  strategy  to 
keep  jobs  in  Boston.  In  addition, 
our  industrial  base  needs  to  grow 
and  diversify  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  new  manufacturing 
industries  and  recruiting  growth 
industries  to  the  city. 

Boston's  successful  industries 
face  the  challenge  of  seeking  out 
and  securing  new  markets,  both 
national  and  international,  as  well 
as  developing  new  product  lines 
to  keep  pace  with  the  fundamental 
economic  changes  brought  by 
competition  and  declining  military 
budgets.  Projections  indicate  that 
Massachusetts  should  see  a  10 
percent  annual  increase  in  exports 
over  the  next  several  years.  Boston 
firms  must  be  positioned  to  take 
full  advantage  of  that  growth. 

The  reduction  in  growth  of  the 
financial  services  industry,  and 
the  slowdown  in  the  construction 
of  new  downtown  office  space 
have  serious  repercussions  which 
will  ripple  through  the  Boston 
economy.  As  we  enter  the  1990s 
new  development  initiatives  will 
be  critical  to  our  economic  health, 
as  will  the  jobs  created  by  a  more 
diversified  universe  of  firms  from 
the  "new  economy." 
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EDIC'S  HISTORY  AND  MISSION 


During  the  past  six  years,  as  Boston 
experienced  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  need  for  a 
focused  public  economic  develop- 
ment effort  was  secondary  to  the 
task  of  steering  and  controlling 
growth  for  the  benefit  of  Boston's 
residents.  With  the  fundamental 
changes  in  Boston's  economy, 
the  city  requires  an  effort  which 
can  focus  public  policy,  public 
resources,  and  private  investment 
in  a  unified  economic  development 
program  for  the  Nineties. 

As  Mayor  Flynn  noted  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  Safe  Neighbor- 
hoods Plan: 

"Continued  economic 
development  is  necessary 
if  Boston  is  to  be  the  kind 
of  city  we  all  want  it  to  be. 
It  is  through  economic 
growth  that  new  jobs 
and  new  opportunities 
are  created  for  Boston's 
families." 

Boston's  Economic  Development 
Agency/EDIC,  is  being  re-orga- 
nized, and  re-energized  to  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  continuing  Boston's 
economic  growth.  Our  mission  is 
to  help  strengthen  the  partnership 
between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  create  jobs  and  income 
to  be  shared  by  all  of  Boston's 
residents. 


With  nearly  two  decades  of  experi- 
ence in  preserving  and  expanding 
Boston's  economic  base,  EDIC  has 
undertaken  a  major  re-organization 
to  prepare  for  the  challenges  of  the 
coming  decades.  While  still  actively 
working  to  attract  and  preserve 
manufacturing  enterprises  and  the 
jobs  they  bring,  EDIC  today  is  a  far 
more  comprehensive  organization 
with  an  array  development  finance, 
business  assistance,  training,  and 
human  services  tools  to  serve 
Boston's  business  and  labor  force. 
Reflecting  Boston's  changing 
economy,  EDIC  now  works  with  a 
far  more  broadly  defined  range  of 
industries,  from  traditional  manu- 
facturers to  health  care  institutions 
and  tourist  related  businesses. 

EDIC  was  established  in  1971  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  strengthen 
Boston's  manufacturing  sector.  To 
carry  out  its  mission,  the  Corpora- 
tion was  given  substantial  powers, 
including  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  power  to  issue  revenue 
bonds,  the  power  to  make  loans  to 
businesses,  and  the  power  to  own, 
lease,  and  manage  real  property. 
Separate  powers  were  granted  to 
the  Boston  Industrial  Development 
Financing  Authority  (BIDFA)  to 
issue  industrial  revenue  bonds.  In 
addition  the  Boston  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (BLDC  )  was 
created  to  undertake  small  business 
lending,  including  SBA  loans. 


Today,  EDIC  has  combined  these 
broad  development  powers  with 
the  additional  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs 
and  Community  Services  QCS)  to 
create  a  comprehensive  set  of 
economic  development  tools.  The 
merger  of  EDIC  and  JCS  builds  on 
the  strengths  of  both  organizations 
and  adds  several  new  components 
to  economic  development  efforts, 
including  the  JCS  social  service, 
basic  skills,  and  skills  training 
network,  the  Neighborhood  Jobs 
Trust,  which  administers  linkage 
funds  for  job  training,  and  the 
Boston  Employment  Commission, 
which  monitors  and  enforces  the 
policies  of  the  Boston  Residents 
Jobs  Policy  and  jobs  agreements. 
This  merger  of  job  training  and 
economic  development  functions 
will  be  particularly  important  over 
the  next  decade  when  a  trained 
labor  force  will  be  critically  impor- 
tant for  Boston  businesses.  If 
Boston's  labor  pool  can  be  trained 
and  tied  directiy  to  business  growth 
areas,  Boston  will  have  a  complete 
package  of  business  resources  that 
will  give  it  a  distinct  advantage 
within  the  region. 


Our  mission  is  to  help 
strengthen  the  partnership 
between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  create  jobs 
and  income  to  be  shared  by 
all  of  Boston's  residents. 
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The  merger  of  EDIC  and  JCS  gives 
the  expanded  agency  the  ability  to 
plan,  assemble  sites,  and  build 
economic  development  facilities; 
finance  businesses  and  develop- 
ment activities;  recruit  new  busi- 
nesses to  Boston;  provide  a  com- 
prehensive array  of  services  to 
Boston  businesses;  and  train  and 
place  Boston  residents  in  quality 
jobs.  These  economic  development 
tools  will  enable  Boston  to  compete 
aggressively  in  the  nineties  for  the 
new  growth  and  development 
opportunities  in  the  region. 

Just  as  the  Flynn  administration 
mobilized  its  resources  to  help  fill 
the  affordable  housing  gap  over 
the  past  six  years,  our  attention 
must  focus  on  building  partnerships 
with  Boston's  business  community 
to  continue  the  City's  economic 
development.  EDIC's  work  plan  for 
the  Nineties  represents  an  important 
part  of  Boston's  economic  develop- 
ment program.  It  is  a  targeted  effort 
to  build  the  partnerships  and 
generate  the  investment  necessary 
to  continue  Boston's  economic 
development  and  growth. 


The  four  components  of  the  work 
plan  are: 

I.  EXPANDING  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 
THROUGH  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  section  addresses  both  a 
specific  development  agenda  for 
EDIC,  including  development  of 
available  public  and  private  sites 
for  job-generating  enterprises  and 
efforts  to  capture  the  economic 
development  benefits  of  already 
planned  major  development 
projects. 

II.  FINANCING  CONTINUED 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

The  section  describes  how  EDIC 
will  help  ease  the  current  credit 
crunch  through  development  bond 
financing  mechanisms  and  small 
business  financing.  It  also  describes 
how  EDIC  will  access  new  financial 
resources  for  economic  develop- 
ment, and  how  accessibility  to 
capital  can  be  increased. 


III.  EXPANDING  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 
THROUGH  TRAINING 

The  section  describes  a  consoli- 
dated job  training  and  placement 
initiative  for  Boston.  This  initiative 
will  include  improved  ties  between 
economic  development  projects 
and  job  placement  efforts  as  well  as 
expanded  training  programs  in 
partnership  with  key  economic 
sectors. 

IV.  RETAINING  AND 
EXPANDING 
BUSINESS  AND 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  section  describes  the  Business 
Assistance  Program  which  will 
serve  as  a  central  point  of  contact 
for  Boston  businesses  needing  an 
array  of  services  such  as  access  to 
labor,  space  location,  permitting 
assistance,  and  financing.  It  also 
describes  an  industrial  policy  for 
Boston  which  is  designed  to  protect 
existing  businesses  and  jobs  as  well 
as  a  recruitment  strategy  to  capture 
investments  in  new  growth  sectors. 


An  overview  of  /he  Marine  Industrial  Park  on  South  Boston's  historic  waterfront.  The  1 91-acre  park  is  home  to  more  than  150  companies  employing 
approximately  3,300  people.  Throughout  the  year,  EDIC  co-sponsors  numerous  special  events  at  the  Park,  such  as  the  Children's  Museum  s  Big  Apple  Circus. 
The  Park  also  serves  as  a  stop-over  point  for  cruise  ships  and  naval  vessels. 
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EDIC'S  WORKPLAN  FOR  THE  NINETIES 


I.  Expanding  Job 

Opportunities  Through 
Economic  Development 

Maximizing  development  opportu- 
nities on  vacant  or  underutilized 
sites  is  a  key  component  of  EDIC's 
program  to  create  and  retain  jobs. 
By  taking  advantage  of  Boston's 
location,  access  to  transportation, 
labor  force  and  available  land, 
EDIC  is  able  to  support  the  expan- 
sion of  Boston  firms  and  attract 
new  firms  to  the  city.  This  strategy 
has  proved  successful  with  the 
development  of  EDIC's  industrial 
parks,  now  important  components 
of  Boston's  economy.  Since  1983, 
activity  at  the  parks  has  grown  from 
30  tenants  providing  under  1,000 
jobs  to  160  firms  with  over  4,000 
employees.  Expanding  develop- 
ment opportunities  at  the  parks, 
as  well  as  replicating  the  model 
of  assembling  space  and  financial 
resources  will  be  a  priority  of 
EDIC's  development  agenda. 

As  Boston's  development  activity 
slows  over  the  next  several  years  as 
projected,  EDIC's  role  as  a  catalyst 
for  development  will  become  even 
more  critical.  With  shrinking  public 
resources,  this  development  activity 
needs  to  be  more  focused  and 
strategic  than  ever  before.  The 
primary  focus  for  development 
activity  will  include: 

•  Existing  sites  at  the  Marine 
Industrial  Park  (MIP)  and  the 
CrossTown  Industrial  Park 

•  Publicly  owned  parcels  suitable 
for  commercial  and  industrial 
development 


Sites  located  in  neighborhoods 
most  impacted  by  poverty, 
crime,  and  drugs 

Projects  in  close  proximity  to 
existing,  planned  or  active  public 
development  activity 

Neighborhood  projects  spon- 
sored or  developed  by  commu- 
nity controlled  development 
corporations  which  support  job 
generating  small  business  devel- 
opment. 


EDIC's  development  priorities  for 
the  coming  years  is  divided  into 
two  year  periods. 

1991 

Marine  Industrial  Park 

EDIC  will  seek  to  position  the  .MIP 
in  the  forefront  of  its  strategy  for 
economic  development  in  the  1990s 
The  five  key  elements  of  EDICs 
strategy  for  the  MIP  will  be: 


The  fishing  and  food  processing  industries  are  an 
integral  part  of  Boston's  economy.  In  (act,  EDtC  is 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  expand  I 

industries  in  Boston. 
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•  To  allow  the  MIP  to  be  produc- 
tive during  megaproject  con- 
struction, and  to  protect  its 
existing  job  base  and  its  indus- 
trial, manufacturing,  and  water- 
front environment. 

•  To  provide  sites  and  support 
for  new  economic  growth  and 
flexibility  to  respond  to  Boston's 
future  economy. 

•  To  maximize  the  MIP's  locational 
advantages  for  export  oriented 
uses.  As  the  closest  major  Ameri- 
can city  to  European  markets, 
Boston  has  a  unique  role  to 
play  in  expanding  Massachusetts' 
exports  and  in  attracting  interna- 
tional investment  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts economy.  The  Marine 
Industrial  Park,  strategically 
located  in  close  proximity  to 

the  Atlantic  shipping  channels, 
Logan  International  Airport,  and 
the  pending  interstate  highway 
improvements,  needs  to  be 
considered  as  a  prime  potential 
location  for  this  type  of  activity. 

•  To  chart  a  streamlined  path 
through  the  governmental 
approval  process  for  future  MIP 
projects  while  ensuring  that 
environmental  standards  are 
fully  met. 

•  To  seek  greater  marginal  rev- 
enues from  future  MIP  leasing  to 
support  EDIC's  allied  job  training 
and  placement  services. 

Crosstown  Industrial  Park/ 
Newmarket 

Building  on  the  success  of  the 
Crosstown  Industrial  Park,  EDIC 
will  undertake  the  development  of 
the  last  remaining  parcels  in  Cross- 
town.  Parcel  4,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  current  Digital  plant,  is  targeted 
for  development  as  a  medical 


technology  or  manufacturing  facility 
and  office  space.  The  development 
may  be  combined  with  an  on  site 
job  training  facility.  Crosstown 
provides  excellent  transportation 
access  and  has  a  significant  labor 
pool  within  walking  distance. 
The  job  training  component  of  the 
development  would  be  coordinated 
with  local  hospitals  to  prepare 
neighborhood  residents  for  jobs 
in  health  care  and  related  profes- 
sions. Parcel  2B,  also  located  in  the 
Crosstown  area,  will  be  targeted 
for  the  construction  of  an  incubator 
facility  or  other  neighborhood- 
based  businesses  which  will  gener- 
ate local  job  opportunities. 

1992  &  1993 

Brunswick  Gardens:  Grove  Hall 

This  seven  acre,  city-owned  vacant 
site  in  Roxbury  is  one  of  the  largest 
potential  commercial  sites  in  the 
city.  Working  with  the  Grove  Hall 
CDC,  the  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department,  and  Industrial  Site 
Development  Associates,  EDIC  will 
seek  to  develop  light  manufacturing 
and/or  commercial  uses  on  the  site. 
The  site  is  ideally  located  for  a 
work  force  that  needs  easy  access 
to  job  opportunities. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

EDIC  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  community  leaders  to 
overcome  legislative  inaction  and 
seek  development  of  the  Boston 
State  Hospital  for  industry,  job 
training,  day  care,  and  housing. 
Simultaneously,  a  Master  Plan  will 
be  developed  which  will  include 
residential  mental  health  facilities, 
industrial  development,  commercial 
space,  and  housing. 


n.  Financing  Continued 
Economic  Growth 

Underlying  EDIC's  efforts  to  help 
develop  and  expand  Boston's 
economy  is  the  challenge  of  main- 
taining a  healthy  investment  climate 
in  the  face  of  state  fiscal  problems 
and  the  general  tightening  of  credit. 
Massachusetts'  four  bond  down- 
ratings  in  the  last  year  has  shaken 
investor  confidence  in  the  state 
and  its  businesses.  Simultaneously, 
business  lending  in  the  New 
England  region  had  declined  nearly 
10  percent  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

While  EDIC  cannot  replace  the 
capital  markets  that  fuel  Boston's 
economy,  well  conceived  and 
carefully  targeted  financing  pro- 
grams can  help  fill  the  gaps  created 
by  the  "credit  crunch".  These 
programs  help  EDIC  offer  a  full 
range  of  assistance  to  Boston 
businesses  so  they  may  generate 
new  growth  and  create  new  jobs. 

EDIC's  financing  programs  work 
at  two  levels.  Through  its  taxable 
and  tax  exempt  industrial  bond 
programs,  offered  by  the  affiliated 
Boston  Industrial  Development 
Financing  Authority  (BIDFA),  EDIC 
is  able  to  provide  fixed  or  variable 
rate  financing  for  projects  over 
$750,000.  Through  its  affiliate,  the 
Boston  Local  Development  Corpo- 
ration (BLDC),  EDIC  provides  a 
range  of  financing  tools  to  fit  the 
needs  of  Boston's  smaller  business. 


EDIC/Boston:  An  Economic  Development  Program  for  the  1990s 
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Development  Financing 

EDIC,  through  its  affiliated  author- 
ity, BIDFA,  will  be  a  critical  link  in 
filling  the  credit  gap  for  Boston's 
major  development  projects  in  the 
nineties.  Either  through  tax-exempt, 
or  taxable  bond  issues,  BIDFA  will 
be  available  to  finance  real  estate 
development,  equipment  acquisi- 
tions, or  working  capital  for  many 
kinds  of  businesses  seeking  to 
expand,  relocate,  or  branch  into 
Boston. 

BIDFA  will  have  four  priorities 
for  the  coming  decade.  The  first 
priority  will  be  to  target  financing 
for  the  "Boston  Portfolio"  including 
projects  such  as  the  Boston  Garden, 
which  will  occur  in  partnership 
with  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Finance  Agency  (MIFA). 

A  second  priority  will  be  non-profit 
commercial  and  cultural  institu- 
tional projects  which  can  benefit 
from  tax  exempt  financing.  These 
may  include  new  and  expanded 
medical,  research,  and  cultural 
facilities  located  in  the  Midtown 
Cultural  District  and  the  Longwood 
Medical  Area  among  others. 

A  third  priority  will  be  projects 
involving  the  development  of 
publicly-owned  properties,  such  as 
the  Marine  Industrial  Park,  particu- 
larly if  they  will  generate  significant 
new  jobs  for  Boston  residents. 

BIDFA's  fourth  priority  will  be 
industrial  facilities,  particularly  for 
targeted  growth  industries  such  as 
environmental  and  biomedical. 


James  Howell,  former  chief  economist  for  Bank  of  Boston  and  one  of  the 

foremost  authorities  on  the  city's  economy,  called  on  local  lending  institutions 

to  embark  on  a  serious  program  to  support  Boston's  businesses.  EDIC  and  its 

affiliates,  Boston's  Industrial  Development  Financing  Authority  [BIDFA),  and 

Boston's  Local  Development  Corporation  (BLDC),  responded  with  a  series  of 

credit  seminars  throughout  Boston's  neighborhoods  to  inform  local  business 

owners  how  to  secure  credit  during  the  "credit  crunch."  EDIC  has  also  worked 

with  major  lending  institutions  throughout  Boston  to  increase  lending  activity. 


Business  Financing 

EDIC  offers  Boston  businesses  a 
range  of  financing  to  meet  their 
different  needs  and  enable  them 
to  create  or  retain  jobs.  Through 
BLDC,  EDIC  participates  with 
private  lenders  to  offer  fixed-rate 
financing  for  construction,  renova- 
tion, acquisition,  equipment,  or 
working  capital.  While  generally 
limited  to  30  percent  of  a  project, 
EDIC  will  consider  more  significant 
participation  when  a  project  re- 


Patriol  Paper  Corporation  in  Hyde  Park,  one  of  the 
oldest  paper  mills  in  America,  produces  high- 
quality  recyded  paper  from  wastepaper  generated 
from  downtown  office  buildings.  BIDFA  recently 
issued  tax  exempt  industrial  revenue  and  solid 
waste  disposal  bonds  worm  $37. 5  million  to  the 

company. 


quires  it.  Rates  are  set  below 
market,  and  are  negotiable. 

To  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
smaller  companies  which  may  not 
have  adequate  access  to  credit, 
EDIC  in  cooperation  with  Boston 
Community  Development  Corpora- 
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Mayor  Raymond  L  Flynn      ** 
joined  EDIC  and  Boston 
Bank  of  Commerce 
officials  to  announce  a 
$50,000  loan  to  Bob 
the  Chefs,  a  landmark 
restaurant  in  Boston's 
South  End.  Bob  the 
Chefs  has  been  serving 
line  Southern  cuisine  to 
Boston  residents  for  32 
years,  celebrating  the 
city's  rich  cultural  and 
ethnic  flavor. 


tions  has  initiated  a  micro-loan  pool 
targeted  primarily  to  neighborhood 
firms  and  minority  owned  busi- 
nesses. The  loan  pool  will  provide 
small  (up  to  $15,000)  loans  to 
businesses  which  have  little  or  no 
access  to  financial  institutions. 


Generating  New 
Financing  Resources 

Boston's  pressing  need  for  easily 
accessible  credit  comes  at  a  time 
when  public  resources  are  shrink- 
ing. In  response,  EDIC  has  begun 
an  aggressive  effort  to  identify  new 
sources  of  capital  beyond  those 
traditionally  utilized.  EDIC  is  ex- 
ploring three  sources  of  new  loan 
capital: 

•    Capitalizing  Loan  Repayments: 
EDIC  is  exploring  the  option 
of  capitalizing  the  future  loan 
repayments  from  Urban  Devel- 
opment Grants  that  currently 
are  paid  into  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Fund. 


Capturing  Available  Federal 
Funds: 

EDIC  will  aggressively  seek 
out  and  secure  all  available 
economic  development  and 
financing  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  This  effort  will 
include  actively  generating 
proposals  to  the  federal  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Community  Services 
Agency,  among  others. 

Leveraging  Financing  Fees: 
EDIC  will  explore  the  feasibility 
of  utilizing  fees  from  major 
development  bond  finance 
projects  to  help  capitalize 
BLDC's  small  business  loan 
programs.  This  effort  will  enable 
EDIC  to  better  share  the  benefits 
of  economic  growth  with  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  city. 

Increasing  Bank  Participation: 
EDIC  will  work  closely  with 
Boston  banks  to  increase  their 
participation  in  BLDC  loans. 
Additionally,  EDIC  will  seek  to 
have  banks  participate  in  re- 
capitalizing BLDC's  lending  base. 


m.  Expanding  Job 
Opportunities 
Through  Training 

Boston's  economic  development 
program  for  the  '90s  must  be  about 
jobs  for  Boston  residents.  A  recent 
study  by  Harvard  University  econo- 
mist Richard  Freeman  noted  that 
for  every  point  rise  in  the  general 
employment  rate,  unemployment 
among  inner  city  minority  youth 
jumps  as  much  as  four  percent- 
Without  confronting  the  challenge 
of  providing  job  opportunities  for 
Boston  residents,  Boston's  eco- 
nomic development  program  will 
be  an  empty  exercise. 


MAYOR  RAYMOND  L.  FLYNN 


"Comprehensive  job  and 
skills  training  for  Boston 
residents  and  its  young 
people  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent in  maintaining  economic 
vitality  and  growth.  Only  with 
this  growth,  and  its  related 
employment,  can  Boston 
thrive  in  the  nineties." 


A  centerpiece  of  EDIC's  mission  to 
create  and  retain  jobs  for  Boston 
residents  will  be  the  coordination 
and  strengthening  of  the  job  train- 
ing and  job  placement  services 
through  the  merger  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Jobs  and  Community 
Services,  Neighborhood  Jobs  Trust 
and  the  Boston  Employment  Com- 
mission. By  linking  job  training  and 
placement  more  closely  with  the 
business  and  economic  develop- 
ment activities  of  EDIC,  the  agency 
will  be  able  to  provide  genuine 
opportunity  to  more  Boston  resi- 
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dents,  particularly  those  who  have 
lacked  chances  for  advancement, 
and  supply  the  needs  of  Boston 
businesses  for  adequately  trained 
workers  more  efficiently. 

EDIC  will  organize  the  job  training 
and  job  placement  functions  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Boston's  most 
at-risk  neighborhoods  and  families. 
This  will  be  a  priority,  not  just 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  also  because  providing  training 
for  disadvantaged  youth,  poor 
women,  and  linguistic  minorities 
is  an  economic  necessity  as  we 
approach  a  new  century.  US 
Department  of  Labor  projections 
consistently  demonstrate  that  the 
majority  of  new  workforce  entrants 
in  the  US  in  the  1990s  and  beyond 
will  be  women  and  racial  minori- 
ties. The  strength  of  our  economy, 
the  living  standards  of  all  our 
people  depends  on  the  ability  of 
these  groups  to  function  in  job 
environments  which  require  higher 
levels  of  education  and  skill.  Pro- 
viding that  training,  through  com- 
munity-based skills  programs  and 
youth  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams is  an  integral  part  of  an 
economic  development  strategy 
for  any  major  city.  Boston  will  be 
a  model  for  integrating  training, 
human  services  and  economic 
development  strategies. 

The  centralized  job  training  and 
services  efforts  will  coordinate  the 
various  elements  of  the  employ- 
ment and  training  system  into 
an  integrated  system  of  services, 
where  each  level  of  service  sup- 
ports the  goals  of  the  next  level. 
For  example,  day  care  services  will 
allow  parents  to  enter  into  training 
programs  and  ultimately  join  the 
labor  force.  Similarly,  alternative 


youth  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams can  work  more  closely  with 
skills  training  so  that  people  can 
work  more  quickly  toward  self- 
sufficiency.  Job  placement  need 
not  be  the  end  of  the  process  but 
part  of  a  continuing  process  of 
skills  upgrading  provided  through 
employer-paid  on  the  job  learning, 
evening  courses  and  services 
delivered  at  the  worksite  with  some 
public  subsidy.  Successful  comple- 


EDIC,  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council, 
will  continue  the  successful  efforts 
of  Jobs  and  Community  Services 
such  as: 

•   Providing  referrals  to  job  training 
and  education,  employment 
readiness,  job  development  and 
job  placement. 


tion  of  skills  training  will  allow 
placing  participants  in  targeted 
labor  pools  which  can  be  matched 
with  the  employment  needs  of 
Boston  firms. 

An  integrated  agency  allows  EDIC 
to  design  and  implement  creative 
programs  for  population  groups 
traditionally  excluded  from  the 
employment  and  training  system 
and  the  labor  forces  such  as  young 
Black  males,  drop-outs,  ex-offend- 
ers, and  the  homeless. 


A  cable  telecommunications  training  program 

at  the  Marine  Industrial  Park  is  the  result  of  one  of 

1 2  public-private  partnerships  announced  by 

Mayor  Raymond  Flynn  and  funded  by  the 

Neighborhood  Jobs  Trust  through  EDIC.  The  12 

programs,  aimed  at  training  neighborhood 

residents,  reflect  the  City  of  Boston's  commitment  to 

finding  creative  methods  to  fund  and  train  Boston 

residents  for  quality  employment  in  such  Holds  as 

health  care  and  high  tech. 
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•  Supporting  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage, and  External  Diploma 
classes  in  neighborhood  based 
literacy  classes.  These  programs 
served  1,841  residents  in  FY89. 

•  Funding  neighborhood  based 
occupational  skills  training 
programs.  Over  750  training 
slots  were  funded  in  FY90. 

•  Funding  alternative  education 
and  job  training  programs  that 
served  716  youths  in  FY89. 

•  Administering  the  Neighborhood 
Jobs  Trust  (NJT)  which  disbursed 
linkage  funds  for  job  training 

to  twelve  innovative  training 
programs  involving  partnerships 
with  private  employers. 

•  Administering  $3.9  million  in 
federal  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funds  which  help 
maintain  the  social  fabric  of 

our  neighborhoods  through  105 
contracts  providing  child  care, 
counseling,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, medical  care,  and  elderly 
services.  As  a  result  of  these 
services,  Boston  residents  are 
able  to  successfully  complete 
employment  and  training  pro- 
grams and  enter  the  labor  force. 


New  Employment  and 
Training  Initiatives 

Over  the  next  several  years,  EDIC 
will  undertake  new  employment 
and  training  initiatives  to  maximize 
Boston  resident  participation  in 
economic  development  initiatives. 

•  EDIC,  together  with  health  care 
institutions  and  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  will  collabo- 
rate to  develop  programs  that 
link  Boston  residents  with  the 
skills  needed  to  fill  positions  in 
the  health  care  and  burgeoning 
medical  research  and  biotech 
industries. 

The  programs  will  be  career- 
specific  and  will  be  located  to 
provide  easy  access  to  residents 
of  all  Boston  neighborhoods  and 
major  health  care  institutions. 
They  will  provide  hands  on 
training,  clinical  internships, 
research  opportunities,  career 
counseling,  and  job  placement 
services. 

•  EDIC  will  work  with  literacy 
advocates  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand model  literacy  programs 
for  family  literacy.  These  pro- 
grams will  involve  multi-genera- 
tional education,  including 
children,  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. By  including  several 
generations  within  families, 

the  programs  will  strengthen 
the  support  systems  necessary  to 
make  literacy  training  successful. 

•  EDIC  will  utilize  CDBG  human 
services  funds  to  encourage 
interagency  collaboration, 
employer/CBO  collaboration, 
and  employability  enhancement 
programs. 


EDIC  will  adopt  school-to-work 
transition  and  creative  internship 
programs  involving  high  schools, 
employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  community  colleges 
for  targeted  industries  such  as 
biomedical  and  environmental. 

EDIC  will  expand  and  refine 
programs  which  offer  career 
mobility  for  the  marginally 
employed  or  "working  poor" 
such  as  worksite  literacy, 
evening  classes  and  school- 
to-work  transition. 

Working  through  the  Boston 
Employment  Commission,  the 
EDIC  Placement  Unit,  and  the 
Compliance  and  Enforcement 
unit,  EDIC  will  strongly  encour- 
age Boston  employers  to  hire 
residents,  minorities  and  women 
and  undertake  innovative  train- 
ing programs  to  maximize  these 
hirings.  EDIC  will  monitor  public 
and  private  construction  and 
permanent  jobs  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Boston 
Residents  Jobs  Policy.  In  addi- 
tion, EDIC  will  develop  a  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  with 
institutional  employers  who 
are  developing  new  office  and 
research  space  to  work  with  the 
EDIC  Placement  Unit  to  place 
Boston  residents,  minorities 
and  women  in  construction 
and  permanent  jobs. 

The  Boston  Private  Industry 
Council  and  EDIC  will  convene 
an  Employment  and  Training 
Roundtable  to  work  with  labor, 
Community-Based  Organizations 
(CBO's),  academic  and  employ- 
ment specialists  to  define  a 
visionary  and  coherent  Boston 
Employment  and  Training 
Policy. 
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The  Boston  Technical  Center  is  a  continuing  education  school  which  provides 
vocational,  technical  and  administrative  training  for  Boston  residents.  The 
Center  is  one  of  a  few  educational  institutions  that  incorporates  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (ESL)  into  its  curriculum.  Financial  aid  is  available  to 
students  through  a  variety  of  grant  and  scholarship  programs  in  addition  to 
college  work  study.  The  BTC  also  offers  career  placement  services  for  its 
graduates.  Since  1 977,  more  than  2,500  have  graduated  from  the  center. 
The  BTC  also  provides  graduates  resume  writing  and  job  placement  services. 


The  goal  of  this  collaboration  will 
be  to: 

1.  Develop  and  analyze  labor 
market  trends  to  define  job  growth 
areas  for  the  next  five  years. 

2.  Consult  with  businesses  through 
the  PIC  to  define  those  skills  which 
will  allow  workers  to  progress 
along  a  career  ladder. 

3.  Analyze  the  recruitment,  assess- 
ment, enrollment,  retention,  train- 
ing, job  development  and  place- 
ment practices  of  training  programs 
and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement. 

4.  Explore  the  special  needs  of 
populations  traditionally  excluded 
from  the  employment  and  training 
system  and  labor  force. 

5.  Prioritize  funding  allocations  for 
CBO's  who  address  areas  of  future 
job  growth  and  have  a  strong 
performance  history. 


IV.  Retaining  and 

Expanding  Business 
and  Job  Opportunities 

Boston's  primary  source  of  job 
growth  and  economic  expansion 
lies  with  its  existing  businesses. 
Understanding  that  Boston's 
economy  has  changed  dramatically 
over  the  past  two  decades,  EDIC 
has  broadened  its  mission  to  focus 
its  business  retention  and  expan- 
sion efforts  on  every  major  sector 
in  the  Boston  economy  that  pro- 
vides significant  employment 
opportunities.  These  efforts  will 
include  such  industries  as  health 
care,  financial  services  and  the 
hospitality  industry. 


More  than  200  union  paperworkers  were  able  to  return  to  work  wi'A  tte 
reopening  of  a  closed  Hyde  Park  paper  mill  by  the  Patriot  Paper  Corporation. 
As  part  of  Boston's  growing  environmental  industry,  the  company  is  a  leading 
maker  ofrecyded  paper  products  and  increasingly  draws  on  a  supply  of 
waste  from  Boston  area  offices. 
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Even  with  the  dramatic  changes  in 
Boston's  economy,  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  remains  an  important 
component  of  the  city's  economy. 
It  is  the  sector  where  goods  are 
produced  and  exported  out  of  the 
region  and  where  many  of  Boston's 
residents  find  employment  oppor- 
tunities with  good  wages.  Despite 
job  losses  over  the  past  two  de- 
cades, Boston's  manufacturing 
sector  must  continue  to  be  a  vital 
component  of  a  diversified  and 
balanced  local  economy.  Economic 
stability  and  expansion  in  Boston's 
economy  will  be  achieved  by 
working  in  partnership  with  the 
city's  existing  growth  industries 
and  targeting  new  industries  to 
expand  or  locate  in  Boston. 

Despite  the  overall  decline  in 
manufacturing  employment  in 
Boston  in  the  eighties,  some  impor- 
tant industries  experienced  employ- 
ment growth.  These  growth  indus- 
tries include  the  medical  instru- 
ments, electronics,  books  and 


periodicals,  miscellaneous  foods 
and  chemical/pharmaceutical 
industries.  They  will  be  the  primary 
targets  for  EDIC's  efforts  to  encour- 
age growth  and  expansion. 

EDIC  will  work  in  partnership  with 
these  and  other  potential  growth 
industries  such  as  health  care  and 
the  hospitality  industry  by  closely 
identifying  their  needs  through 
EDIC's  detailed  surveys  and  data 
base  and  providing  an  easily 
accessible  set  of  services  to  them 
through  the  planned  Business 
Assistance  Program  described 
below. 

EDIC's  central  database  will  play 
an  important  role  in  tracking  the 
developments  and  understanding 
the  prospects  for  Boston's  indus- 
tries in  the  next  decade.  EDIC 
tracks  developments  in  the  city's 
industries  by  providing  information 
on  firm  history,  employment  pat- 
terns, space  allocation,  business 
performance  and  projections, 


Mayor  Raymond  L  Flynn  kicked  off  a  series  of 

credit  seminars  co-sponsored  by  EDIC  with  Boston 

lending  institutions,  and  local  business  and 

development  organizations.  The  workshops  gave 

local  business  owners  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 

EDIC  representatives  and  banking  officials  and  get 

information  about  the  financial  and  technical 

services  available  to  me  business  community. 


growth  and  composition,  firm 
movement  within  or  out  of  the 
City,  as  well  as  information  on 
expansion  or  relocation  plans  for 
the  next  three  to  five  years. 

Building  Boston's  economic  base, 
both  in  manufacturing  and  other 
key  sectors  will  require  a  broad- 
based  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  business,  utilizing  several 
key  tools,  including  intensive 
business  assistance,  and  a  carefully 
crafted  industrial  policy  for  the  city. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  a 
"business  friendly"  environment  in 
the  city  which  will  assist  businesses 
and  the  workers  they  employ. 
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Boston's  Business 
Assistance  Program 

EDIC's  Business  Assistance  Program 
will  be  Boston's  "one  stop  shop- 
ping" system  for  business.  Encom- 
passing financing,  space  location, 
job  matching,  permitting  and 
regulatory  assistance,  and  business 
planning  and  analysis,  the  Program 
will  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
large  and  small  businesses  under- 
taking expansions,  relocations,  or 
start  ups.  In  its  effort  to  maximize 
business  retention,  EDIC  will 
carefully  identify  and  contact  those 
businesses  which  can  benefit  from 
our  available  resources. 


EDlCs  Business  Assistance 
Program  wiU  be  Boston's 
"one  stop  shopping"  system 
for  business. " 


Financing 

EDIC,  in  cooperation  with  its 
affiliates  and  private  lenders  will 
provide  financing  for  real  estate 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  or 
construction,  equipment  acquisi- 
tion, and  working  capital.  In  addi- 
tion, staff  will  assist  participating 
businesses  in  seeking  out  and 
securing  other  types  of  financing 
including  venture  capital,  and 
equity. 


Space  Location 

In  today's  market,  the  right  space  at 
the  right  price  can  be  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  for  a 
business.  Firms  needing  new  or 
additional  space  will  be  matched 
with  appropriate  private  or  public 
space  available  in  EDIC's  inventory. 
EDIC  tracks  all  available  industrial 
real  estate  in  Boston  and  maintains 
a  regularly  updated  data  base 
known  as  the  Site  Finder. 


Job  Matching 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tool 
for  economic  development  in  the 
nineties  will  be  access  to  a  trained 
labor  pool.  Through  its  job  devel- 
opment and  placement  programs, 
EDIC  will  provide  firms  with  access 
to  a  trained  labor  pool.  Firms 
requiring  specific  trained  labor  will 
be  matched  with  potential  employ- 
ees receiving  instruction  from 
EDIC-sponsored  training  programs, 
as  well  as  community  based, 
vocational  education  and  post 
secondary  job  training  programs. 


Permitting  and 
Regulatory  Assistance 

EDIC  staff  will  work  closely  with 
businesses  to  cut  red  tape  and  help 
guide  them  through  necessary 
permitting  processes  and  regulatory 
issues.  This  assistance  will  include 
the  zoning  and  building  permitting 
process,  environmental  approvals, 
and  water  and  sewer  approvals, 
among  others. 


Export  Assistance 

The  Business  and  Jobs  Develop- 
ment Program  will  provide  assis- 
tance to  companies  wishing  to 
identify  and  access  export  markets. 
By  matching  firms  with  local 
experts,  trade  agencies  and  univer- 
sities, EDIC  can  provide  even  small 
firms  with  free  or  low  cost  planning 
for  accessing  new  export  markets. 


Business  Planning 

The  Business  Assistance  Program 
will  provide  access  to  a  range  of 
tools  for  firms  requiring  assistance 
such  as  developing  business  plans, 
assembling  financing  packages, 
establishing  internal  systems,  or 
other  operational  needs  as  they 
arise. 


Accessing  the  Services 

EDIC's  staff  will  be  available 
through  a  Business  Assistance 
Hotline  (1-800-255-EDIC).  Business 
Assistance  staff  will  serve  as  om- 
budsmen for  businesses.  They  will 
make  a  variety  of  services  available 
as  well  as  provide  general  advocacy 
for  businesses  needing  assistance. 
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An  Industrial  Policy 
for  Boston 

In  addition  to  direct  assistance 
to  Boston  businesses,  EDIC  will 
undertake  several  activities  which 
will  protect  Boston's  manufacturing 
firms  and  the  workers  they  employ. 
These  policies  and  programs  form 
the  basis  of  an  industrial  policy  for 
Boston. 


Plant  Closing  Program 

Boston  has  experienced  several 
significant  plant  closings  over 
the  past  decade.  In  cases  such  as 
Amstar  and  the  James  River  Paper 
Mill,  employees  were  given  little, 
if  any,  opportunity  to  seek  alterna- 
tives to  closing  or  to  utilize  training 
and  placement  services. 

In  response  to  such  situations, 
EDIC,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Greater  Boston  Labor  Council 
had  produced  a  handbook,  entitled 
"Plant  Closings  and  Layoffs,  a 
Technical  Guide  for  Unions,  Work- 
ers, and  Community  Organizations." 
The  booklet  details  federal  and 
state  protections  for  workers  in 
plant  closing  situations.  EDIC  will 
maintain  a  network  of  labor  and 
community  contacts  to  monitor 
plant  closing  and  layoff  develop- 
ments. By  identifying  such  situa- 
tions with  sufficient  lead  time, 
EDIC  will  then  be  able  to  assist  in 
providing  re-training  and  placement 
services  for  the  employees  which 
can  take  advantage  of  job  opportu- 
nities in  the  "new  economy". 

EDIC  will  work  closely  with  the 
state  Industrial  Services  Program 
to  target  key  industrial  sectors  in 
Boston  which  can  benefit  from 


targeted  sector-wide  strategies  such 
as  training,  marketing,  or  techno- 
logical innovations.  Some  of  these 
approaches  are  outlined  below. 


Worker  Ownership  Program 

Among  the  options  for  successor 
ownership  of  firms  which  are 
closing  or  selling  off  their  assets 
is  a  purchase  by  the  employees 
themselves.  EDIC  strongly  endorses 
such  efforts  and  will  provide  access 
to  technical  assistance  to  employees 
of  firms  which  are  seeking  to  sell 
their  business.  EDIC  will  also  seek 
to  promote  worker  ownership  in 
start  up  situations  as  well  as  in  sales 
or  closings. 


Industrial  Action  Plans 

As  part  of  its  ongoing  commitment 
to  preserving  and  enhancing 
Boston's  manufacturing  base,  EDIC 
will  work  with  the  Common- 
wealth's Industrial  Services  Program 
to  seek  to  initiate  Industrial  Action 
Plans  (IAP)  in  strategic  industries 
within  the  city,  such  as  the  garment 
and  food  processing  industries, 
modelled  after  the  successful 
Needle  Trades  Action  Project  in 
Fall  River  and  the  Machine  Action 
Project  in  the  Springfield  area. 
The  IAP  will  identify  and  organize 
a  group  of  firms  within  a  given 
industrial  sector  which  can  benefit 
from  organized  identification  of 
their  needs  and  collaborative 
planning  of  services.  Such  services 
could  include  targeted  long-term 
job  training,  collaborative  marketing 
efforts  such  as  export  strategies,  or 
technical  innovations  for  one  or 
multiple  firms. 


Jet-Away,  a  minority-owned  recycling  company  in  Roxbury,  is  i/w  only  company  m  Boston  Sensed  to 
handle  construction  and  demolition  waste.  Set-Away  obtained  financing  through  me  Boston  industnal 
Development  Financing  Agency  to  purchase  state-of-the-art  equipment  for  recydmg  demolihon  waste 
products,  making  it  one  of  two  U.S.  companies  to  have  mis  technology. 
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Marketing  Business 
Assistance  Services 

EDIC  can  offer  a  range  of  important 
services  to  businesses  and  workers 
in  Boston's  industries,  but  only 
if  such  services  are  more  widely 
known.  In  the  coming  months, 
EDIC  will  undertake  several  mar- 
keting initiatives  to  publicize  the 
availability  of  its  Business  and 
Jobs  Development  and  Assistance 
services. 

•  To  increase  its  visibility,  EDIC 
will  aggressively  advertise  and 
promote  new  programs  and 
services  as  they  come  on  line. 
The  first  priority  for  such  an 
effort  will  be  the  marketing  of 
available  space  at  the  Marine 
Industrial  Park.  Aggressively 
marketing  the  space  will  not 
only  result  in  the  leasing  of  the 
space,  but  will  increase  business 
consciousness  of  EDIC  as  an 
agency  that  has  much  to  offer 
to  the  business  community. 

•  EDIC  will  actively  market  its 
services  through  mailings, 
telephone  calls,  and  better  use 
of  media  outlets. 

EDIC  will  repackage  and  reissue 
brochures  and  pamphlets  regard- 
ing its  services.  These  materials 
will  be  tied  together  with  an 
overriding  theme  and  message 
of  economic  development, 
business  growth  and  jobs. 


Expanding  the  Economy 

Economic  diversity  has  long  been 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  Boston 
economy.  Diversification  and  the 
development  of  a  "new  economy" 
will  be  centerpieces  of  Boston's 
economic  development  policy  in  the 
nineties.  Diversification  in  Boston's 
economy  will  take  advantage  of 
the  city's  wealth  of  research  and 
academic  institutions  to  build  the 
"knowledge-based  economy". 
As  traditional  manufacturing  and 
computer  based  industries  grow 
more  slowly  over  the  next  decade, 
new  growth  will  likely  be  fueled  by 
medical  and  research  based  indus- 
tries. The  challenge  is  to  capture 
these  jobs  for  Boston  residents. 


The  General  Ship  facility  at  EDIC'i  Marine 

Industrial  Park  repairs  and  services  naval  and 

commercial  vessels  and  represents  an  important 

facet  of  Boston's  working  waterfront. 


While  the  past  decade  saw  over  4,000 
new  jobs  created  in  growth  manufac- 
turing industries,  projected  slow- 
downs in  these  industries  require  an 
active  effort  to  diversify  the  economy 
into  new  growth  areas.  These  tar- 
geted growth  areas  include  biomedi- 
cal, environmental,  and  advanced 
materials  among  others.  These 
industries,  key  components  of 
Boston's  "new  economy",  were 
identified  from  projected  national 
and  state  employment  growth,  and 
the  compatibility  of  the  projections 
with  Boston's  competitive  advan- 
tages. The  strength  of  Boston's 
intellectual  institutions  is  a  key  factor 
in  the  identification  of  these  growth 
industries. 
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Biomedical  Industries 

While  many  states  concerned  with 
bolstering  their  economies  will  be 
trying  to  attract  medical  firms  over 
the  next  several  years,  Boston 
enjoys  several  comparative  advan- 
tages including  a  strong  network  of 
academic  and  research  institutions, 
a  strong  local  venture  capital  pool, 
and  a  skilled  workforce.  Boston 
continues  to  be  the  medical  re- 
search/hospital center  of  the  coun- 
try. Boston's  health  care  institutions 
now  receive  more  federal  funding, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  nation.  The  imme- 
diate prospects  for  employment 
growth  in  Boston's  biomedical 
industry  lie  in  the  institutional 
sector  and  in  partnerships  between 
private  firms  and  the  institutions. 
Research  employment  by  Boston's 
institutional  sector  is  estimated  to 
expand  by  between  52.2  percent 
and  82.2  percent  in  the  nineties, 
generating  over  7,000  new  jobs. 

Economic  expansion  and  diversifi- 
cation will  be  driven  by  new 
activities  in  the  medical  manufactur- 
ing and  electronic  equipment 
industries.  Expansion  in  the  new 
industries  is  expected  from  new 
forms  of  instruments  and  electronic 
apparatus,  particularly  of  x-ray  and 
other  electromedical  and  pharma- 
ceutical applications. 


Exceptional  growth  is  projected  in 
the  medical  manufacturing  industry 
nationwide  and  in  Massachusetts,  in 
particular,  as  an  aging  population 
and  new  technologies  in  health 
care  increase  the  demand  for  health 
care  services.  The  medical  instru- 
ments and  supplies  industry  is 
expected  to  expand  by  41  percent 
from  1987  to  2000  while  the  drugs 
and  electro-medical  apparatus 
industries  are  expected  to  grow 
by  13  and  5  percent  respectively. 
Boston  can  benefit  from  the  growth 
by  undertaking  an  aggressive 
recruitment  and  business  assistance 
effort. 


Environmental  Industries 

Environmental  Industries  are  those 
providing  goods  or  services  which 
have  a  positive  environmental 
impact.  Examples  include  compa- 
nies involved  in  solid  waste  man- 
agement, recycling,  hazardous 
waste  management,  air  and  water 
quality  and  environmental  bio- 
science.  As  a  result  of  a  number  of 
recent  social  and  political  trends, 
companies  involved  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities  associated  with  a 
"clean"  environment  are  expected 
to  grow  during  the  1990s.  Trends 
which  support  this  assumption 
include  the  demand  for  major 
clean-up  activities,  passage  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  legislation, 


NATIONAL  AND  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  PROJECTIONS 

U.S. 

MASS. 

1988-2000 

1987-2000 

Electronic  and  electrical  equipment 

X-ray  and  electromedical  apparatus 

2.5% 

5.2% 

Radio  and  communications  equipment 

2.0% 

9.1% 

Semiconductors 

9.0% 

— 

Instruments 

Engineering  and  scientific 

33.0% 

21.1% 

Measuring  and  controlling  devices 

4.0% 

5.9% 

Optical  and  ophthalmic  products 

6.0% 

7.0% 

Medical  instruments  and  supplies 

26.0% 

40.6% 

Drugs 

1 4.0% 

1  2.7% 

Source:  U.S.  projections:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Mass  Projections:  MA  Depl.  ol  Employment  and  Training 
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such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act;  increas- 
ing consumer  interest  in  "green" 
products;  and  the  changing  eco- 
nomics of  solid  waste  disposal. 
Boston  is  particularly  well  situated 
to  take  advantage  of  this  potential 
economic  growth  due  to  its  concen- 
tration of  solid  waste,  its  environ- 
mental clean-up  needs,  and  its 
concentration  of  a  nationally 
known  network  of  environmental 
research  and  development  centers. 


Advanced  Materials 

Advanced  materials  is  another 
potential  new  growth  sector  for 
Boston.  These  materials  have 
extraordinary  characteristics,  such 
as  hardness  greater  than  steel  or 
diamonds,  electrical  qualities  that 
are  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
batteries  and  electrical  circuits  , 
resistance  to  high  temperatures 
and  invulnerability  to  damage 
from  chemicals.  These  characteris- 
tics and  their  increasing  usefulness 
are  expected  to  trigger  a  national 
annual  growth  of  20  percent  in 
output.  Boston  can  benefit  from 
targeting  specialized  materials  as 
the  national  market  grows. 


Targeting  and  Recruiting 
From  the  "New  Economy" 

Having  identified  the  likely  growth 
sectors  for  Boston,  EDIC  is  now 
preparing  to  target  firms  for  recruit- 
ment which  fit  a  set  of  criteria 
making  them  most  likely  to  start- 
up, branch,  or  relocate  in  Boston. 
Criteria  for  identifying  target  firms 
include: 

1.  Large  firms  which  are  expand- 
ing, which  have  markets  or 
suppliers  in  this  region  or  who 
might  require  the  research 
expertise  located  in  the  area; 

2.  Smaller  firms  which  have  a  high 
rate  of  growth  and  who  are 
candidates  for  relocation  or 
branching; 

3.  Firms  identified  through  the 
relevant  trade  press  and  other 
sources  as  having  high  growth 
potential  whose  needs  coincide 
with  Boston's  advantages. 


Once  having  identified  appropriate 
firms,  and  researched  their  indi- 
vidual needs,  EDIC  will  undertake 
a  concerted  recruitment  effort. 
This  effort,  which  will  be  regional, 
national,  and  international  in  scope 
will  involve  specific  customized 
mailings  followed  up  by  phone 
calls  and  visits  from  EDIC  staff  as 
well  as  city  administration  officials. 


Expanding 
International  Markets 

Boston  is  uniquely  situated  to  play 
a  central  role  in  the  advancement 
of  the  international  "New 
Economy".  In  addition  to  Boston's 
advantages  such  as  a  trained  labor 
force,  a  highly  developed  research 
and  medical  infrastructure,  and  a 
strong  high  tech  industry,  Boston 
has  certain  specific  advantages  for 
international  trade  and  investment. 
The  City,  for  example  is  one  day 
closer  by  shipping  route  and  one 
hour  closer  by  air  freight  to  Europe 
than  New  York.  With  the  excep- 


Developing  new  markets 

for  Boston  manufacturers 

is  a  key  component  of 

EDIC's  mission  to 

maintain  the  city's 

manufacturing  base.  The 

production  of  advanced 

materials  for  high  tech 

and  biolech  industries  is 
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tions  of  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
Boston  also  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  to  a  European  city 
of  any  North  American  city. 

However,  Boston's  geographic  and 
economic  advantages  will  not  help 
capture  European  markets  and 
investments  without  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  government 
and  the  private  sector,  to  both 
widen  the  horizons  of  local  enter- 
prise to  the  prospect  of  overseas 
trade  and  joint  ventures  and  market 
Boston  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  an 
excellent  place  for  investment 
and  industrial  expansion.  EDIC  is 
committed  to  working  closely  with 
the  private  sector  to  reach  the  340 
million  consumers  of  the  European 
Community  nations,  among  others, 
and  their  $4  trillion  in  spending 
power.  EDIC  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  existing  international 
trade  programs  operated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and 
the  State  Office  of  International 
Trade  and  go  beyond  these  pro- 
grams to  target  the  Boston 
economy  more  specifically.  EDIC 
will  help  foreign  firms  become 
aware  of  Boston's  resources,  advan- 
tages, and  trade  and  investment 
opportunities.  EDIC  will  also  play 
the  role  of  facilitator  in  matching 
foreign  businesses  to  local  financial 
institutions  and  firms  who  might 
need  joint-venture  partners  overseas. 

One  untapped  and  cost  effective 
point  of  contact  for  international 
trade  and  investment  is  the  almost 
200  foreign  owned  firms  currendy 
in  Boston  and  the  immediate 
vicinity,  ranging  from  banking 
institutions  to  retail  outlets  and 
manufacturing.  Their  presence 
underscores  a  certain  confidence 
in  doing  business  in  Boston.  EDIC 


will  establish  contact  with  these 
and  other  firms  to  encourage 
further  investment  in  Boston. 

A  second  source  of  international 
trade  and  investment  is  government 
to  government  contact.  To  date, 
EDIC  has  initiated  contact  with 
Australia,  Taiwan,  Japan,  and  China 
on  Boston's  behalf.  These  contacts 
may  be  followed  by  unique  city 
to  city  partnerships  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  trade  and  investment. 

Another  component  of  a  marketing 
strategy  for  Boston  will  be  to  reach 
the  millions  of  visitors  from  abroad 
who  travel  into  Boston  each  year. 
EDIC  will  work  closely  with  the 
Greater  Boston  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  as  well  as  the  hotel 
industry  and  MassPort  to  ensure 
that  visitors  have  access  to  attractive 
information  about  Boston,  including 
background  on  the  city's  economy 
and  resources. 


Maximizing  exports  for  Boston 
based  firms  will  be  the  third  com- 
ponent of  EDIC's  international  trade 
and  investment  strategy.  Through 
the  Boston  Export  Strategy  Team 
(BEST)  program,  a  collaboration 
with  state  and  federal  trade  agen- 
cies and  local  business  schools, 
EDIC  will  help  identify  local  firms 
who  may  be  seeking  or  should 
seek  out  new,  export  markets. 
The  BEST  program  will  regularly 
contact  likely  firms  and  offer 
assistance  in  exploring  alternative 
export  markets,  marketing  objec- 
tives, marketing  strategies,  product 
adjustments,  promotion  mix,  distri- 
bution channels,  and  pricing  strate- 
gies. EDIC,  through  the  BEST  pro- 
gram will  arrange  for  low  or  no 
cost,  individually  tailored  technical 
export  assistance  from  local  con- 
sultants or  consultant  teams. 


EDIC  works  with  private  and  public  organizations  to  sponsor  many  educational  and  recreation  activities 
for  Boston's  youth  through  Mayor  Flynn's  Boston  Youth  Campaign.  EDIC  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  in  hosting 
a  tour  of  (ho  U.S.S.  Shreveport.  The  Shreveport  participated  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  as  an  amphibious 
transport  ship  used  to  transport  Marines,  equipment  and  supplies. 
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DELIVERING  EDIC'S  SERVICES 

EDIC  has  set  out  an  ambitious  agenda  to  help  continue  Boston's  economic  growth.  EDIC's 
mission  and  workplan  will  only  be  effective  if  it  can  be  delivered  by  a  dynamic,  efficiently 
run  organization.  To  that  end,  EDIC's  structure  has  been  re-organized  to  maximize  efficient 
service  delivery  and  reduce  overlapping  responsibilities.  This  section  is  intended  to  assist  the 
reader  in  understanding  EDIC's  organization  and  how  to  best  access  its  services. 

I.  DIRECTOR'S  OFFICE 

A.  Legal  Services:  Responsible  for  services  to  all  EDIC  departments 

B.  Marketing:  Responsible  for  publicizing  EDIC  services  and  resources 

C.  Policy,  Research,  and  Program  Development:  Provides  research  and  policy  development  for  all  EDIC  departments 
and  analyzes  and  develops  existing  and  new  programs. 

II.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Planning  and  Development:  Initiates  and  manages  all  real  estate  development  for  EDIC 

B.  Construction  and  Engineering:  Responsible  for  all  design  review,  engineering  and  graphic  design  services 

C.  Financial  Services:  Manages  EDIC's  affiliated  financing  corporations,  including  BLDC  (small  business  lending)  and 
BIDFA  (bond  financing) 

D.  Business  Assistance:  Responsible  for  all  marketing  and  lease  up  of  EDIC-owned  industrial  space,  as  well  as  business 
assistance  services. 

III.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Responsible  for  marketing  and  recruiting  foreign  firms  to  Boston.  Also  responsible  for  encouraging  export  activities 
by  Boston  companies. 

IV.  JOBS  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

A.  Boston  Residents  Jobs  Policy:  Responsible  for  compliance  with  the  Boston  Residents  Jobs  Ordinance  and  staffing  the 
Boston  Employment  Commission 

B.  Program  Management  and  Planning:  Manages  all  contracts  for  services  including  skills  and  youth  services,  literacy 
services  refugee  services,  and  community  services,  and  staffs  the  Jobs  Trust 

C.  Placement:  Maintains  an  inventory  of  available  positions  in  Boston  firms  and  matches  appropriate  residents  with 
positions. 

V.  OPERATIONS 

Manages  all  aspects  of  the  Marine  Industrial  Park  operations 

A.  Property  Management 

B.  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

VI.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE 

A.  Fiscal:  Manages  all  accounting,  budgeting,  payroll,  purchasing,  and  contracts 

B.  Human  Resources:  Responsible  for  all  personnel  functions 

C.  Management  Information  Services:  Responsible  for  all  office  related  services. 
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